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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
I. ATONEMENT IN PREPROPHETIC ISRAEL 



JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 



The consciousness of sin has been common to all races and all 
ages. The content of the concept may vary with varying degrees 
of culture and with differing environments; but the concept itself 
is always and everywhere present. Accompanying this consciousness 
is the sense of the corresponding need of the divine forgiveness and 
pardon. All sorts of ideas prevail as to the methods by which, or 
conditions upon which, such pardon is obtained. These ideas are 
in every case determined in large part by the prevailing conception of 
God. Among early Semites the deity seems to have been conceived 
of as forming one of the same community of blood-relations with 
his worshipers. 1 He is one of the family. The bond of union is 
the common life which they share. The act of sacrifice thus is an 
act of communion between the deity and his worshipers. This com- 
munion is renewed and strengthened from time tD time by partici- 
pation in a common sacrificial meal. Just as the guest in an Arab's 
tent becomes temporarily a brother to his host by partaking of his 
food, so the worshiper relates himself to his God by inviting him to 
share his meal. The underlying thought is that in eating at a com- 
mon table they have shared in the same life-giving food, and a com- 
mon life pulsates within them. They have become one in a most 
literal sense; the interests of the God are identical with those of his 
people. Consequently the sure preventive of misfortune and divine 
chastisement is the maintenance of this identity of interests through 
frequent sacrificial communion. The element in the sacrifice pecul- 
iarly efficacious in cementing the union is the blood. The later 
codifications of the Hebrew law still retain and recognize at its full 
value this superior efficacy of blood (e. g., Lev. 17:11), although the 
original significance of its use may have been left far behind in the 

1 W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., Lecture II. 
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abysmal past. To the primitive mind blood as the very embodiment 
of life, when shared in by worshiper and deity alike, brought about 
community of life between the two in greater measure than any other 
kind of sacrificial food. 

But as experiences vary and multiply with the advance of civiliza- 
tion and "the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns," man's conception of God likewise enlarges and advances with 
equal step. Hence in the course of time it became impossible for 
the Hebrews to think of God as on the same familiar terms with 
themselves. He inevitably became more and more exalted and unap- 
proachable. His increasing majesty and holiness caused the old 
feeling of the family relationship between him and his people t> 
recede into the background of consciousness, yielding place to awe 
and reverence. Keeping pace with this transformation in the con- 
ception of God was a corresponding change in the idea of sacrifice. 
The old sacrificial meal of which the worshiper and his God partook 
gave way to the more or less splendid and acceptable gift presented 
to God by the worshiper. The gift served as an expression of grati- 
tude and love, as a salve to the feelings of the deity outraged by the 
worshiper's sin, or as a bid for further favors. This conception of 
sacrifice as a gift is that reflected in most of the Old Testament teach- 
ings and usages pertaining to the subject. 

From this general consideration of the Hebrew idea of God and 
the conception of sacrifice we may proceed at once to the history 
of the idea of the atonement in the Old Testament. This history falls 
naturally into three stages : (1) the age prior to Amos, (2) the period 
from Amos to Ezra, (3) the postexilic days. Each of these periods 
is responsible for the production of a code of laws, viz., the Covenant 
Code, the Deuteronomic Code, and the Priestly Code, respectively; 
and each period has alongside of its code a characteristic type of 
religious thought and teaching. In the first period it is the primitive 
Mosaic religion as gradually modified and enriched through contact 
with Canaanitish civilization and religion; in the second period 
prophecy finds its full fruition; and in the third the Hebrew philo- 
sophers wrought out the universal truths expressed in the Wisdom 
literature. The present discussion will limit itself to the first of 
the three periods. 
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Sin is the occasion of divine punishment, and calamities in general 
are interpreted as chastisements for sin (Judg. 9 : 22 ff . ; 20 : 35 ; II Sam. 
6:7; I Kings 2:31 ff., 44; Exod. 21:12, 15 ff.; 22:i8f.). The 
penalty for sin against Jehovah is for the most part death; witness 
the narrative of the Fall and the story of the Deluge. In general, 
righteousness is the only guarantee of escape and safety from the 
divine wrath. The connection between sin and punishment is 
almost automatic, and innocent and guilty not infrequently are alike 
involved in disaster. Achan's offense brings defeat upon all Israel. 
David's census subjects the nation to the ravages of the pestilence. 
Not only so, but the sin of the guilty is often deliberately visited upon 
the innocent, as in the case of the hanging of the grandchildren of 
Saul to expiate the guilt of his crime (II Sam. 2 : 14), or in the death 
of the child of David and Bathsheba's guilt; cf. the teaching of the 
second commandment of the Decalogue upon this point. The 
emphasis here is upon the certainty of the punishment. 

To this general principle that sin must be punished there were 
certain exceptions. The data at our disposal are insufficient to 
enable us to draw a sharp line between pardonable and unpardonable 
sins, or even to say whether such a distinction was recognized. Some 
sins evidently were pardonable; as to others we are uninformed be- 
yond the fact that in every case of their occurrence known to us in this 
period they met with condign punishment. Repentance serves as 
the occasion and ground of pardon in the case of David when Israel 
was afflicted by pestilence on account of the census ordered by him 
(II Sam. 24:15-25). But the contrition of David was reinforced 
by the offering of sacrifices, and the narrative apparently lays at least 
as much stress upon the outward act as upon the inner feeling. In 
any case the former is the necessary demonstration of the latter, the 
guarantee of its sincerity. In the case of Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, 
her good deeds done toward the Hebrew spies atone for her past 
wickedness and secure her immunity from the destruction meted out 
to her fellow-citizens (Josh. 6:25). But not only were righteousness 
and goodness considered efficacious in behalf of those characterized 
by their possession; they were also regarded as inuring to the benefit 
of others not righteous. The character of the wicked is in no way 
changed thereby, nor is the divine estimate of them altered; they do 
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but escape the immediate consequences of their guilt or reap the 
rewards of another's piety by virtue of their being bound up in the 
same bundle of life with him. Of this point of view there are two 
illustrations in this period, viz., the plea of Abraham in behalf of 
Sodom (Gen., chap. 18), and the captivity of Joseph which resulted 
in blessings to his evil-minded brethren. There is here no transferred 
righteousness nor supererogatory goodness; the benefit accruing to 
the wicked is only incidental; it is no inalienable right pertaining 
either to the righteous or the wicked. It is the recognition of a plain 
fact, and not the formulation of a theological principle. The prayers 
of the righteous do sometimes avail to shield the wicked from destruc- 
tion; for example, Jehovah spares Israel for the sake of Moses and in 
response to his plea for his people (Num. 21 : 7-9). 

Another specific case to which special attention must be called 
is that of Jonathan, the son of Saul (I Sam., chap. 14). Saul, in the 
day of battle against the Philistines, had laid Israel under oath to 
abstain from food till the evening. Jonathan, who had wrought a great 
victory for Israel, unwittingly violated that oath. Jehovah at once 
manifested his anger by refusing to respond to Saul's request for an 
oracle. Upon investigation by lot the offense of Jonathan is dis- 
covered and he is condemned to death by his father. But the people 
protested and " ransomed Jonathan that he died not." Unfortunately 
we are left in ignorance as to the nature of the ransom. The significant 
fact, however, is that one who in accordance with all precedents 
should have been put to death in order to appease the divine anger 
is allowed to remain alive and no serious results follow. The moral 
sense of Israel asserts itself and casts off for the moment the chains 
of religious custom. What the compensation to the outraged deity 
was or whether there was any, the record does not say. 

The story of the return of the ark by the Philistines (I Sam. 6 : 1-18) 
shows clearly what the underlying conception of propitiation was. 
The word used here to describe the propitiatory offering is 'dshdm. 
The ark must be restored to its own land and with it must be sent 
an 'ashdm of gold. This 'asham evidently serves as a gift to Jehovah 
in compensation for the offense against his majesty. Why the gift 
assumed the form of golden mice and tumors does not appear; yet 
there must have been some significance in this. But whatever that 
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was, the ostensible purpose was to make reparation through a gift 
to the outraged Jehovah. The incident may legitimately be used 
as representing the Hebrew point of view in the preprophetic period, 
even though the transaction is one ascribed to Philistines; for the 
interpretation of the transaction is unmistakably Hebrew. 

Thus far we have considered cases in which atonement in one 
form or another was made, though the technical term for the act of 
atonement was not employed. It remains to note the few occurrences 
of this word in this period, and to discuss its significance as revealed 
by the context and in the light of the facts already considered. The 
root upon which the verb "to atone" is formed ("ED) is common to 
the main Semitic languages, being found in Arabic, Assyrian, Syriac, 
and Hebrew. The primitive meaning of the word, which no longer 
appears in Hebrew, but in Assyrian and Syriac is still plainly discern- 
ible, and lies close to the surface in Arabic, was "to wipe out," "oblit- 
erate." 2 This primitive meaning underlies the Hebrew usage and at 
times shines through, but for the most part it has given place to 
certain derived meanings. 

The starting-point for the proper study of the Hebrew usage in 
this early Old Testament period is the use of the noun KdphSr (133) 
in Exod. 21:30 (=E). The law here provides that in the case of an 
ox known to be vicious its owner shall make good the loss of any human 
life destroyed by the ox, by the forfeit of his own life or, if the relatives 
prefer, by the payment of a KophSr, i. e., a bloodwit, a ransom. 
This bloodwit is defined by the context itself as "the redemption of 
his life." This is ostensibly a purely human transaction; but evi- 
dence is not lacking that the whole proceeding was under divine auspices 
and that failure to comply with the requirements of the law would 
have brought down the vengeance of heaven upon the offender. 
In any case the KopMr is a payment required of the ox's owner by 
those who have a right to demand his life but are willing to com- 
mute their demand for financial considerations. The effect of 

2 So W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2d. ed., p. 438; 
H. Zimmern, Die Xeilinschrifte und das Alte Testament, 3d ed., p. 601; Gesenius- 
Buhl, Hebraisches und Aramdisches Handwdrterbuch iiber das Alte Testament, 14th 
ed. ; and especially an admirable article on the Hebrew usage of this word by H. P. 
Smith, American Journal of Theology, Vol. X, pp. 412-22. For a contrary view see 
the Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon and the references there cited. 
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the ransom is the appeasement of the kinsmen's wrath and the 
consequent escape from death on the part of the guilty. The normal 
operation of the lex talionis is thus diverted from its course by a 
money payment. The same conception of KdpMr as a gift of money 
intended to deflect the natural course of justice appears in its com- 
mon usage as denoting a "bribe" (e. g., I Sam. 12:3). The thought 
resident in the word therefore is that of "compensation" rather than 
"substitution." 

The verb "to atone" is unanimously conceded to be a denomina- 
tive derived from the more original KdphSr; the same general sense 
therefore should characterize both. It does certainly satisfactorily rep- 
resent the verb in I Sam. 3 : 14, " the guilt of the house of Eh shall not 
be compensated for by sacrifice or offering forever," which clearly im- 
plies that ordinary guilt may be so expiated. In II Sam. 21 :3 f. the 
answer of the Gibeonites to David's question, " Wherewith shall I make 
compensation ?" shows that two kinds of expiation were allowable in 
such a case (cf. Exod. 21 130), either the bloodwit or the life for life, 
and that the surviving kinsmen had the right to decide between them. 
The sequel indicates that the decision was binding both upon God 
and man; they were alike appeased. Appeasement brought about 
through gifts by way of compensation for past injuries and offenses 
is the content of the verb in the only other passage belonging to this 
period in which it occurs, viz., Gen. 32:21 (=J). Jacob says con- 
cerning Esau," I would appease his face with the present that precedes 
me, and afterwards I would see his face; perhaps he will be gracious 
to me." The method and the result are thus indisputably clear. 
The usage of the word in these three passages then points to appease- 
ment, or propitiation, as the end aimed at in the atoning process, 
and to the making of a gift, whether voluntary or obligatory, as the 
common method of securing this end. This is in perfect agreement 
with the testimony concerning the theory of atonement furnished by 
the actual historical cases already considered; and it is very definitely 
established by other passages wherein the word 1SD does not itself 
appear, e.g., I Sam. 26:19; II Sam. 24:25; Gen. 8:20-22 (=J), 
that the sacrificial gift was thought to have great influence in placating 
the angry Jehovah. But no special form of the propitiatory sacrifice 
was required. Apparently any ordinary sacrifice might be used for 
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the purpose of making atonement; Noah offered burnt-offerings (Gen. 
8:20-22); David, burnt-offerings and peace-offerings (II Sam. 24:25). 
It remained for later generations to develop an elaborate ritual for 
the specific purpose of atonement. In addition to this reliance upon 
sacrifice we have seen that even in preprophetic Israel the effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man was thought to avail much in 
behalf of the guilty. Moreover, the sincere repentance of the trans- 
gressor, at least in certain instances, was emphasized as helping to 
make a sinner acceptable to God. 

One phase of the atonement idea still calls for consideration, viz., 
the theory of propitiation by substitution. Is there any evidence 
that in this period it was deemed possible to shield the sinner from the 
anger of Jehovah by the substitution of an innocent victim? The 
whole gift idea of atonement involves a certain kind of substitution : 
Jehovah accepts a more or less valuable offering as an evidence of 
genuine sorrow for guilt, and so is willing to forego his right to ven- 
geance upon the sinner. When the sacrificial act, however, reflected 
no corresponding change of heart the gift was Utile more than a bribe, 
and so the great prophets came to consider it. But the compensation 
is made by the guilty party and to that extent he does not escape 
punishment for his sin — it is simply commuted. The passages in 
which the thought of substitution, in the sense of the exchange of 
one life for another, may possibly reside are I Sam. 14:43-45; Exod. 
34: 20; Gen. 22 : 1-14 (E) ; II Sam. 21 : 1-14. In reference to I Sam. 
14:43-45 the question must remain open; the narrative furnishes 
no answer, nor any slightest hint of the correct solution. Exod. 
34:20 (=J) provides for the redemption of the firstborn in Israel. 
The method of redemption is not indicated. The law of vs. 19, 
however, applies to men and domestic animals alike. From vs. 20a 
it is clear that the firstborn of cattle was sacrificed to Jehovah; its 
life belonged to him. The same right is apparently held by Jehovah 
to the human life. 3 But as the firstborn of the ass, not suitable 

3 That the life of the firstborn was at one time in Israel actually surrendered by 
death to the deity can scarcely be doubted in view of (1) the wide prevalence of human 
sacrifice among the Western Semites, (2) the revelations of infant sacrifice disclosed 
by the excavations at Gezer, (3) the statements concerning the rebuilding of the town 
of Jericho (I Kings 16: 34), (4) the story of Abraham's temptation to sacrifice Isaac, 
(5) the manifest meaning of Exod. 13: 15. The law of Exod. 34:20 is evidence of 
the amelioration of this horrible custom by the advance of civilization and by a better 
understanding of the character of God. 
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for sacrifice, is to be redeemed by the substitutionary sacrifice of a 
lamb, failing which the ass's firstborn must be put to death, so the 
firstborn son must be redeemed. Here again the means and method 
of redemption are left indeterminate. Two things only appear from 
the context: (1) the fife of the firstborn on general principles belongs 
to Jehovah and should be sacrificed to him; (2) Jehovah accepts 
something else as a satisfactory substitute for the surrender of this 
life. This substitution, of course, has nothing to do with sin; but 
it is of importance to note its presence within the sphere of religion, 
and in a matter having direct relation to God. If Jehovah will accept 
a substitute in one sphere, may he not also in another ? 

The story of the Gibeonites' vengeance upon the house of Saul 
(II Sam. 21 : 1-14) reveals a certain kind of substitution. Saul had 
wronged the Gibeonites by slaying some of their number in violation 
of the old covenant of friendship between them and Israel. In so do- 
ing he had incurred the wrath of Jehovah, the guardian of justice. 
The law of blood-revenge called upon the Gibeonites to retaliate against 
Saul in like manner. But the relative weakness of the Gibeonites 
rendered this impossible. Time passed and the crime remained 
unavenged. Jehovah therefore vented his wrath by sending a famine 
upon Israel. The hanging of Saul's grandsons propitiates Jehovah 
and satisfies the Gibeonites. Innocent persons here pay with their 
lives the penalty that should have been paid by the guilty one him- 
self. To estimate aright the significance of this occurrence we must 
bear in mind the fact of the solidarity of the ancient Hebrew family. 
In the administration of primitive justice the unit was the family 
rather than the individual. For example, in the primitive Semitic 
custom of blood-revenge the law was satisfied by the slaughter of 
any member of the murderer's family; it was not necessary to identify 
and punish the murderer himself. The family was thought of as a 
social body; to punish any member of it was to punish all members. 
From this point of view there is no substitution; the family has com- 
mitted the offense and the family bears the penalty. But it is exceed- 
ingly improbable that this primitive solidarity remained in full force 
at so late a time as that from which this story comes. The individual 
began to come to his full rights and responsibilities rapidly after the 
entrance into Canaan with its high plane of civilization and accom- 
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panying complexity of life. Complete solidarity is possible only in 
primitive communities. The civilization of Canaan, however, was 
centuries old, and Israel proved an apt pupil in the hands of her 
Canaanitish teachers. The law of blood-revenge itself as administered 
in the times of David and Solomon shows that particular pains was 
taken then to wreak the vengeance upon the guilty individual (II Sam. 
3:27; 14:7, n; I Kings 2:5, 31-33). In the case of Saul this was 
impossible; hence in accordance with the older usage his descendants 
die in his stead. 

This case cannot be accounted for on the gift hypothesis, or on 
that of penal substitution. Were it only the most valuable present 
that was necessary to assuage Jehovah's wrath any group of individuals 
might have served for the sacrifice. Likewise any individuals might 
have served as penal substitutes. But the whole point of the incident 
is in their being grandsons of the guilty man. By them alone can 
propitiation be made. Must we not, however, distinguish sharply 
between the demands of Jehovah and those of the Gibeonites. Jeho- 
vah's insistence is upon the vindication of justice. The Gibeonites 
have been wronged; their wrong must be, in so far as possible, 
made right. It is theirs to say what form the atonement shall take. 
When they are satisfied the wrath of Jehovah is lifted. The narrative 
itself makes this distinction in that it tells us that the demand for 
the hanging of Saul's grandsons came from the Gibeonites themselves. 
Jehovah appears only as inforcing the Gibeonites' demand; he is 
the protector of the oppressed. In a time, however, when the individ- 
ualistic point of view was rapidly forging to the front, such a procedure 
would inevitably come to be looked upon as a case of substitution 
in which the innocent took the place of the guilty. The step from 
the thought of suffering punishment as a member of the family unit 
in which all are liable to suffer because of the sin of any one to that 
of the innocent individual suffering definitely and directly on account 
of the sin of another individual who thereby escapes punishment is, 
at the most, a very short one. 

The story of Jehovah's command to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac 
(Gen. 22: 1 ff.), though not concerned at all with the thought of atone- 
ment, nevertheless testifies to the prevalence of the idea of substitution. 
The story takes for granted the possibility that Jehovah might have 
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required a human sacrifice, and so represents Abraham receiving the 
command in unquestioning obedience. Probably, as Gunkel main- 
tains, it is a tradition connected with the sanctuary at Jehovah-jireh 
intended to describe the way in which the older custom of the place 
in accordance with which human sacrifices were offered there gave 
way at a certain time to the milder, more humane custom of offering 
sacrificial animals to Jehovah. The substitution of the ram for the 
boy was entirely acceptable to Jehovah, and has remained so ever 
since. This again is not penal substitution, but simply an example 
of the general practice in accordance with which Jehovah accepts 
a substitute for that which he has a right to insist upon, were he so 
minded. 

The facts of the preprophetic period thus seem to show that the 
main idea regarding atonement was that of compensation made to 
Jehovah for the purpose of mitigating the punishment, or, in the 
case of the infliction of the death-penalty, in order to save the life 
forfeited by guilt to Jehovah. There is no clear case of penal sub- 
stitution in this period; that is, of an offender saved from death by 
the infliction of the penalty upon a guiltless, human substitute. The 
general idea of substitution, viz., that Jehovah will sometimes forego 
his right to demand the surrender of a life to him in death and will 
accept compensation in lieu of it is unmistakably present. Certain 
cases, however, seem to imply that nothing less than the death-penalty 
would have appeased the outraged Jehovah in these particular 
instances. Involved in some of the records of atoning processes 
is the more or less clearly implied teaching that the outer act of atone- 
ment is but the reflex and symbol of a genuine, heartfelt sorrow for 
the sin; but events are not lacking to show that sin liable to the 
death-penalty in this period did not always come within the sphere 
of volition and consequently was not always of such a character as to 
render true repentance possible; such stories as those of Jonathan 
unwittingly violating his father's vow and Uzzah slain for steadying 
the ark show that there was a certain automatic element in the 
incurring of guilt and infliction of punishment. These two aspects 
of the doctrine of sin and atonement, the external or mechanical and 
the ethico-spiritual, abide throughout the history of Hebrew thought. 



